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OPPORTUNITY. 





They do me wrong who say I come no 
more, 
When once I knock and fail to find 
you in; 


For every day I stand outside your 
door 
And bid you wake and rise to fight 
and win. 


Wail not for precious chances passed 
away; 


Weep not for golden ages on the 
wane; 3 
Each night I burn the records of the 
day, 


At sunrise every soul is born again. 


Laugh like a boy at splendors that 
have sped, 
To vanished joys be blind and deaf 
and dumb; 
My judgments seal the dead past with 
its dead, 
But never bind 4 moment yet to 
come, 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The Women’s National Trade Union 
League, at all three of the conventions 
just held simultaneously in New York, 
Boston and Chicago, passed unani- 
mous resolutions in favor of the bal- 
lot for women. Woman suffrage has 
also been endorsed by the American 
Federation of Labor, and by the State 
Federations of Labor in California, 


Connecticut, Colorado, Iowa, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kansas, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, New 


Hampshire, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Washington 
and West Virginia. 





At the executive meeting of the In- 
ternational Council of Women, lately 
held in Geneva, Switzerland, there was 
an overwhelming defeat of the effort 
to strike the words “suffrage” and 
“rights” out of the name of the 
“Standing Committee on Suffrage and 
the Rights of Citizenship,” and to 
make it merely a “Committee on Citi- 
genship.” It had been rumored that 
at the quinquennial meeting of the In- 
ternational, to be held in Toronto next 
June, the subject of suffrage would be 
barred from the program. The dele- 
gates from all of the 23 countries rep- 
resented at Geneva signed a petition 
to the International Executive Com- 
mittee, asking that a whole evening 
should be devoted to the subject; and 
the request has been granted. 





Some aged inmates of London 
workhouses imagined that the old-age 





pension law was to benefit them, and 
their disappointment has led to a new 
kind of pension scheme. An old man 
recently represented to the Camber- 
well board of guardians that his 
daughter was anxious to care for him 
at her home if the guardians would 
give him a weekly payment as outdoor 
relief of five shillings a week. The 
guardians made inquiries, granted the 
request, and he left the “house,” and 
it is thought the practice will spread. 
Boarding out an old man with his 
children is surely better than boarding 
him in the poorhouse. It 1s along the 
same line of more humane and ration- 
al treatment of the poor prevailing in 
Australia, where women vote. There, if 
a widow with a large family of young 
children is left destitute, the State, in- 
stead of taking them away from her 
and paying their board in an institu- 
tion, or in strange families, boards 
them out with the mother, and so 
keeps the family together. 





Keep your eye on the State cor- 
respondence from California. The 
California women are awake and 


alert, and are blossoming out with 
new methods, as their valleys and 
plains blossom out with vivid flowers 





The Board of Directors of the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital Alumnae Associa- 
tion at a recent meeting declared itself 
in favor of woman suffrage. 





The National Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation of Bulgaria has about 2000 
members. The wife of the Prime Min- 
ister is its president. 





Gordon writes that 
she is just putting the finishing 
touches to the program for the Na- 
tional Suffrage Convention at Buffalo. 
It promises to be very atractive, and 
all who can go should plan to do so, 


Miss Kate N. 





The avalanche of exposure and con- 
tumely that has overwhelmed Haskell 
of Oklahoma makes the woman suf- 
fragists smile. He has been one of 
their bitterest The very 
good people are divided as to woman 
suffrage, but the very bad ones are 
almost solidly opposed to it. As usual, 
“The children of darkness wiser 
in their generation than the children 
of light.”’ 


opponents. 


are 


Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, who is trav- 
elling with her husband in California, 
writes: “Just a word to say that we 
had a delightful call on beautiful Mrs 
Severance last night. Her voice was 
as rich and as charming as ever, and 
she looked the noble queen she is, in 
her delightful house. The air was 
sweet with the sweetness of a thou- 
sand flowers, but there was nothing 
sweeter than her presence, and we felt 
it was a benediction to see her in 
that bower of beauty.” 


NEW INDUSTRY FOR WOMEN. 








Willow-basket weaving and basket- 
willow raising are new industries 
specially adapted to women. The fact 
that a Chicago merchant is advertis- 
ing in German trade papers for a mil- 
lion willow clothes-baskets is pointed 
to by experts on willow culture in this 
country as evidence of our neglect of 
a profitable industry. 

Climate and soil are as favorable for 
willow culture in this country as in 
Germany or anywhere else, and the 
market for willow of the better grades 
is the best in the world. Generally 
speaking, land that will grow wheat 
will grow willows. Their cultivation 
is not difficult, and profits are usually 
good. But up to the present time 
Americans have not taken hold of the 
matter in earnest, though both inter- 
est and production have been on the 
increase of recent years as a result 
of the efforts made by the Department 
of Agriculture to inform the public 
of the opening which willow growing 
offers. 

The Germans handle the business 
well. They have industrials schools 


where basket weaving is taught. Many 
of these schools grow their own wil- 
low rods, cut them, peel them, and 
prepare them for use. 


To the mu- 











tual advantage of both pupils and pro- 
prietors, arrangements are made to 
allow pupils to work part of the time 
in the “holts,” as the willow fields are 
called, belonging to the schools. In 
that way they earn enough to pay 
their tuition and board. They thus 
become familiar with all parts of the 
business, and when they graduate 
they are competent to take places as 
overseers of willow farms or foremen 
in wicker ware factories. The schools 
profit by getting much of their work 
done without paying cash for it. 
American willow growers and manu- 
facturers of willow have advantages 


which will enable them to compete 


successfully. There are more than 160 
manufacturers of willow ware in the 
United States. One-tenth of them 
grow their own willows; an equal 
number grow part of their stock. 
More than a dozen varieties are cul- 
tivated in this country in seventeen 
States, and manufacturers assert that 
the home-grown rods are equal or su- 
perior to the imported. Good holts 
pay a profit the first year, though the 
profits of later*years are greater. The 
average price of unpeeled rods last 
year was about one and a quarter 
cents a pound, and of peeled rods 
about seven cents. A well-managed 
willow holt should average twenty- 
five hundred pounds of rods the 
acre yearly, and the cost of growing 
and harvesting the crop is compara- 
tively small. It is a crop which re- 
quires comparatively little labor, so 
that the small grower, if able-bodied, 
can be pretty independent of hired 
help. 

Instructions for the growing of bas- 
ket willows are sent out by the Forest 
Service, upon request, together with a 
statement of the returns to be ex- 
pected. The Service is devoting spe- 
cial attention to testing every known 
variety of basket willow in order to 
find the best varieties for home grow- 
ers. In the early spring time cuttings 
from all approved basket willows are 
sent gratis to applicants who desire 
to establish willow holts. 


to 





THE SIXTEENTH VICTORY. 


For the sixteenth time the govern- 
ment candidate for Parliament, 
against whom the “suffragettes” 
worked at a by-election, has been de- 
feated. On this occasion it was at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. The 
to the American press attribute the 
defeat to displeasure at the govern- 
ment’s action in regard to the recent 
eucharistic procession; but the _ poli- 
ticians always prefer to lay these de- 
feats to any other cause than? the 
women. The “militant” party in Eng- 


despatches | 


; count 


land looked upon this by-election as! 


especially important, since it was to 
le the last before the re-assembling of 
Parliament; and a host of women 
workers and speakers pervaded the 
whole constituency, and _ labored 
against the Liberal candidate. 





WOMEN AND ELECTION FRAUDS. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward has written 
another letter to the London Times, 
trying to controvert the evidence 


brought forward by Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe to show that equal suffrage has 


done good in our Western States. She 
refers to the frauds committed 
in Denver several years ago in con- 


nection with Congressman Shafroth’s 
election, and says that women exerted 
almost as much influence in behalf of 
those frauds as men did. 

The District Attorney of Denver, in 
a letter to Mrs. Charles Park of Bos- 
ton, stated officially that 78 persons 
were informed against for taking part 
in those frauds, 76 men and two wo- 
men. Sixty-six of the men were 
convicted. Eight more fled the State, 
and so were presumably guilty. The 
two women turned State’s evidence. 
The District Attorney added that there 
were a number of other men and wo- 
men who ought to have been informed 
against, but were not, and that the 
proportion of women to men among 
these was about the same as among 
the persons against whom formal in- 
formation was given. 

W. H. Bryant, president of the Hon- 





est Elections League of Denver, wrote: 
“As a result of my own experience in 
the work of the League, I find that 
women have practically nothing to do 
with the fraudulent voting.” He added 
that, of the many  corruptionists 
against whom the League had found it 
necessary to take out warrants, only 
two were women. 

Ex-Gov. Adams of Colorado 
that, for ten years after equal suffrage 
was granted, only one woman in the 
State was convicted of illegal voting, 
though many men were guilty of it. 
He says Colorado women are “either 
too good or too timid’ to go in for 
election frauds as extensively as men. 

Judge Lindsey of the Denver juve- 
nile court says, “Ninety-nine per cent. 
of our election frauds are committed 
by men, without any assistance, direct 
or indirect, from women.” 

Evidently Mrs. Ward is very imper- 
informed about American atf- 

A. & 


says 


fectly 
fairs. 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The executive board of the General 
Federation of Women’s (Clubs has se- 
lected Cincinnati, O., as the place al 
holding the 1910 biennial meeting. 

Something new 1n clubs is the Wo- 
men’s Club of Magnolia, Mass. Its 
three hundred members are women 
who are employed as workers in the| 
hotel, boarding houses and residences 
which accommodate the summer pop- 
ulation of that wealthy resort by the 
sea. The club was started several 
years ago by the pastor of one of the 
churches, who opened a room where} 
women could meet, rest, read or play! 
games. One room soon proved too 
small for the number who sought its 
advantages as did also the house 
which was used the second summer. 
Seeing the benefits afforded by the 
club, some of the summer residents 
provided for the site and building of 
an attractive clubhouse. It is a two- 
story structure and contains an as- 
sembly hail, parlor, a sewing and 
reading room, kitchen and eleven bed 
rooms. Here the members can have 
social life in their leisure hours, les- 
sons in sewing, music practice, reading 
and study—advantages of great value, 
particularly to young women who are 
earning money to continue their edu- 
cation, of which there is a considerable 
number. 


The membership fee (fifty 
cents per year) and the rent of the 
bed rooms meet the expenses of the 


house, which is kept 
through the summer. 


open only 





NEW LITERATURE, 


“Woman Suffrage in Australia” is 
the title of the second pamphlet issued 
by the International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance. It contains an historical ae- 
of the woman suffrage move- 
ment in Australia, by Miss Vida Gold- 
stein, followed with letters testifying 
to its good results by the Bishop of 
Tasmania, Premier Deakin, and other 
prominent persons. Price five cents. 

A new edition of “Objections An- 
swered,” by Alice Stone Blackwell, is 
just ready. It has been revised and 
brought up to date, and gives answers 
to a number of objections not included 
in the old edition, such as that wo- 
men’s influence is of more value with- 
out the vote, because now it” is non- 
ete. Two copies for five 
cents, 100 copies for $2, post paid. 

Both these tracts should be ordered 
from National Suffrage Headquarters, 
Warren, O. Do not make the mistake 
ordering them from Boston. 


partisan, 


of 





THE “UNDESIRABLE CITIZEN.” 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer lately 
offered prizes for the best definition of 
an “Undesirable Citizen.” Charles C. 
Taylor, of Cleveland, won the first 
prize. His description of the “Unde- 
sirable Citizen” was as follows: 

“He who at women’s rights doth sneer, 
Then goes and sells his vote for beer.” 





A man with more money than edu 
cation sent to a bookseller the follow- 
lowing order for library furnishings: “I 
have sixty feet of shelving. I want 
ten feet of poetry, ten feet of history, 
ten feet of science, ten feet of religion, 
the same of novels, and fill up the rest 
with any kind of books.” 

Cardinal Logue was asked how 
many sermons a preacher could pre- 
pare in a week. 

Smiling, the Cardinal answered: 

“If the preacher is a man of extra- 
ordinary ability, he can prepare one 
sermon; if a man of average ability, 





two; if a blockhead, ten or twelve.” 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw has got back 
from her summer in Europe. She 
writes: “I am happy to tell you that I 
not felt as well for years as I 
do now.” 

Mrs. Edith Wharton, the nowelist, 
took nearly all the prizes at the an- 
nual exhibition of the Lenox Horti- 
cultural Society for growing old-fash- 


have 


ioned garden flowers. 

Miss Minnie Tracey, a New York 
young woman, who has won interna- 
tional fame for her singing, has been 
made a member of the French Acad- 
emy by the government, in recognition 
of her advancement of French music 
in foreign countries, 

Miss Caroline P. Wallace and Miss 
Carrie A. Tennant are organizing 
cireles of the Indo-American Women’s 
Restoration League in the cities of 
New York. Its object is to dissuade 
the East Indians from child marriage. 

Miss Mary Tyng, in her address the 
other day betore the Women’s Trade 
Union League of Massachusetts, put a 
a great deal in a nutshell when she 
said, describing the hard life of sales- 
girls: “You are expected to look nice 
behind the counter, and you can’t dress 
very well on six dollars a week and 
have enough to eat.” 

Miss Mary Proctor, the astronomer, 
is in England. She is to give several 
addresses in London, one of them be- 
the Society of Women Journal- 

Mrs. Humphry Ward will pre- 
and introduce Miss Proctor. On 
this occasion Mrs. Ward probably will 
not preach from the text, “A woman's 


” 


fore 
ists. 


side 


place is at home. 


Mme. Poppova, a Russian woman, 
has invented a _rudderless airship, 
which she has christened the Annu- 


lated Dragon, in virtue of the peculiar 
shape adopted for the body of the air- 
bag furnishing the lifting power. The 
Annulated Dragon is said to adapt it- 
self naturally to every variety and 
strength of wind by a system of hoops, 
which also serve to steer it. 

Elisa Ricci, an Italian lady, is the 
author of a new book on Italian laces, 
entitled ‘Trine Autriche Italiane.” 
Signora Ricci has searched for laces in 
the oaken chests of great Italian 
houses, in the sacristies of cathedrals 
and churches, in museums 
and antiquarians’ shops, and has stud- 
ied the portraits of celebrities of olden 
times, and in this book she gives the 
results of her researches. 


ancient 


Miss Jane Tomlinson Meigs, who 
died in New York recently in her 88th 
year, has devoted almost her whole 
life to the interests of deaf-mutes. 
Miss Meigs was born in Ceylon, where 
her father had been a missionary for 
more than 40 years. She was the 
friend and instructor of thousands of 
deaf-mutes in all parts of the United 
States, and taught for 48 consecutive 
years in the New York Institute for 
Deaf-Mutes, of which her uncle, Dr. 
Harvey P. Peel, was one of the found- 
ers. Miss Meigs graduated from the 
Albany Female Academy in 1838, and 
was the only surviving member of her 
class. 

Elizabeth Beardsley Butler is con- 
tributing to Charities a series of re- 
nierkable and most painful articles 
concerning the Pittsburg industries, 
particularly as related to women and 
children—the cigar makers, the laun- 
dry The paper on the 
cracker is sad enough to 
spoil one’s relish for crackers for some 
time. Dr. Alice Hamilton of Hull 
House contributes an article treating 
of industrial diseases, with special ref- 
erence to those trades in which wo- 
men and children are employed. The 
arsenic and phosphorus indus- 
tries are direct poisons. The textile, 
pottery, laundry, jam factories and 
canning works, to say nothing of the 
more murderous cigar and artificial 
flower industries, are charged with 
death. In the light of these facts it 
easy to understand why the 
branches of the National Women’s 
Trade Union League, at each of the 
three conventions just held simultane- 
ously in New York, Boston and Chi- 
cago, passed unanimous resolutions in 
favor of woman suffrage. 


workers, etc. 
industry 


lead, 


is 
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SPECIAL OFFER. 





To anyone getting up a club of ten 
new subscribers to the Woman's Jour- 
nal at $1.50 will give 20 
three-months’ subscriptions, free, to be 


each, we 
sent to any persons they choose, either 
those who need to be converted or 
those who are 
These three months will cover the re- 
ports of the National Convention in 
Buffalo. It ought to be an easy mat- 
ter to get a club of ten at any State 
Suffrage Convention. 


For smaller clubs of new subscribers 


already bel.evers. 


we will give a smaller number of 
three-months’ subscriptions, in pro- 
portion. 

Here is a chance to spread the light 
in a host of new places. Who will 
take advantage of it? A. S. B. 


KATE OF OKLAHOMA. 


Kate Barnard, according to A. J. 
McKelway, is to the new State of Ok- 
lahoma what Jane Addams is to Chi- 
cago—its leading citizen. She was 
Nebraska 27 years ago. Her 
mother died at her daughter's birth, 
and the little life one of 
hardship and poverty. At first cared 
for by relatives; afterwards placed on 
her father’s “claim” of 160 
hold it while he worked in the city; 
later the inmate of a convent; then a 
pupil in the public schools; she went 
to keep house for her father in Okla- 
homa City. She was sent to the St. 
Louis Exposition in charge of the State 
exhibit. On her return she organized 
a charitable association for the relief 
of the many unemployed men, women 
and children who found themselves 
stranded in the newly built cities of 
her adopted State. 

This young woman has, in an emi- 
nent degree, ability for political life. 
She early identified herself with the 
American Federation of Labor, has 
been given a seat in its Trade Coun- 
cil, and has been made a delegate to 
its State Convention. Through her ef- 
forts the wage scale for work in the 
Oklahoma City streets has been raised 
from $1.25 to $2.25 a day. She is cred- 
ited with having elected first a Repub- 
Democratic 


born in 


was 


girl's 


acres, to 


lican and afterwards a 
Mayor; in each case by a majority of 
700. 
secure the enactment in the new 
State Constitution of compulsory ed- 
and anti-child labor provi- 
At the request of Jesse Dunn, 
chairman of the State Democratic 
Committee, she six of the 24 


planks of the Democratic platform, all 


ueution 
sions. 


wrote 


of which have been accepted and 
adopted. Largely through her per- 
sonal influence and wonderful ora- 
torical ability, Oklahoma, originally 
supposed Republican, has become 
overwhelmingly Democratic. 

“Lithe, graceful, petite, with dark 


hair and skin and flashing eyes, with 
rapid-fire articulation that was the 
despair of the reporters, she painted 
word-pictures of the wrongs of child- 
hood, of the sufferings of miners with- 
out legal of the iniquity 
of sending juvenile criminals to the 
jails and stockades, thrilling vast au- 


protection, 


Giences with passionate eloquence. 
She has made these issues assets of 
the Democratic party in the State 


campaign, because it has been wise 
enough to take her up and give her 
what she asked.” 

The spirit of the young State is 1n- 
carnate in this young woman. With- 
out any solicitation on her part, and 
insisting on a reduction of the pro- 
posed salary as a condition of her ac- 
ceptance, she has been made State 
Commissioner of Charities and Cor- 
rection. She is now planning to bring 


Judge Ben B. Lindsay from Denver, 
Colorado, to advocate juvenile courts 
before the Legislature: Hon. Samuel 


J. Barrows from New York, to advo- 
cate prison reform: Dr. Alexander 
Johnson from Philadelphia, to submit 
a plan for treatment of the feeble- 
minded, and Hastings H. Hart from 
Chicago, to urge homes for orphan 
children. 

The success of this 


gifted young 











Her special object has been to) 


| 
| 
| 





woman as-a political leader, for the 
enactment of needed reforms, is a 
stronger argument than any direct 
form of advocacy for the enfranchise- 
ment of the women citizens of Okla- 
homa. H. B. B. 


THE ADVENTITIOUS WOMAN. 


“The Adventitious Character of Wo- 
man” is the title of the first of a series 
of articles appearing in the American 
Magazine. Prof. W. J. Thomas, of the 
Lniversity of Chicago, applies this 
term to the modern woman as modi- 
fied by her artificial conditions. “Aa-| 
ventitious!’ What does the long word | 
sicnity? “Accidental,” ‘tadded extrinsi- 
cally,” “not inherent,” “casual,” “for- 
eign”—these are the dictionary defi- 
nitions. 

The 
early in 





professor affirms that very 
the history of the human 
race men began to appropriate to 
themselves the more stimulating pur- 
suits, and finally the more important 
ones, “leaving to women no first-hand 
activities and no resources exept an} 
appeal to men’s imagination.” “Wo- 
man’s real grievance is not that man 
has given her too much to do, but 
rather has left her too little.” She has 
consequently assumed a role not with- 
out charm, but one which dces not 
adequately represent her natural char- 
acter. “Her present social position,” 
he affirms, “is unnatural as the one 
she has assumed for some centuries in 
sitting on a horse—an artificial and 
precarious pose maintained only be- 
cause appearance has become to her 
more important than reality.” 

This view the maintains 
by citing the greater inde- 
pendence exercised by women in the 
earlier stages of human society, as con- 
trusted with the subordinate and 
ornamental position assigned to them 
in modern times. To all appearances, 
indeed, nature started out without any 
special male type. In the lowest forms 
life is reproduced by simple sub-di- 
vision. In somewhat higher forms the 
male is insignificant in size and 
economically In still higher 
forms he becomes woman's defender 
and provider, the hunter and the 
fighter, while women alone carry on a 
settled, steady life. Agriculture, pot- 
tery, weaving, tanning, building, mak- 
ing of clothing, domestication of ani- 
mals—these became woman's sphere of 
The were the 

heads of 
proportion as 
government of 


as 


professor 


relative 


useless. 


women 
civil society. 
civiliza- 


activity. older 
recognized 

But, just in 
tion has established a 
scliied law, men have more and more 
usurped women’s primal supremacy in 
industrial pursuits, while women have 
been reduced to a condition of relative 
“parasitism.” Among the compara- 
tively 
worked in forced 


domestic cares and 


poor they are still often over- | 





incomes by 
leaders of 
has 


to supplement insufficient 
toil, but among the 
the pursuit ornament 
become a veritable craze. 
ture is made for action, and 
tached” women, like men similarly cir- 


daily 
society of 


“unat- 


cumstanced, tend more and more to an 
irregular life, debarred from_ the 
stimulation and interest of steady oc- 
cupation. The remedy for feminine ill 
health, pettiness and unserviceable- 
ness can only be found in a restora- 
tion to women of practical activities. 
Their rehabilitation can only be effect- 
ed by the exercise first-hand em- 
ployments, and these will be slow to 
zrrive, owing in part to the opposition 
of men, but still more to the conserva- 
tixm of the adventitious women them- 


of 


selves. 
Professor Wood observes that the 
heppiness of married life, except for 


the common interest of children, rests 
on a true comradeship of like minds. 
Occupational interests for women are 
therefore especially valuable in order 
to bring women together with men in 
the same intellectual pursuits on terms 
of equality. If this be true, how 
greatly will women be benefitted by 
exercise of political activities! Brought 
to consideration of public questions 
and given a voice in their manage- 


| ment, they will become stronger, wiser, 


healthier, more influential and more 
highly respected. 

Meanwhile, it may be observed that 
much of modern so-called science con- 
sists in the use of “sesquipedalian no- 
menclature.” The word “adventitious” 
strikes the popular eye and ear as of 


mysterious significance. Had Profes- 


sor Thomas used instead the word 
“artificial,” or “modified,” his title 
would have seemed commonplace. Of 


course, if his theory of adventitious 
women be correct, men are as adven- 
titious as women or even more so. 
Both have doubtiess been modified by 
their conditions. Regarding original 
human nature, male and female, as 


Human na- | 





molten metal, it will take its respec- 
tive shapes from the moulds into 
which it is poured, while still retain- 
ing its common metallic quality. In 
cther words, human nature is modified 
by heredity and environment. But 
if the twentieth century American 
woman is “adventitious,” the twen- 
tieth century man is even more so. 
Men are largely what their circum- 
staiices make them. Let the professor 
give us a companion essay on “the ad- 
ventitious character of men.” 
H. B. B. 





MALE AND FEMALE WINDOW- 
BREAKERS. 


To show their displeasure because 
arn old Russian cannon had _ been 
moved to another position, a mob of 
men in Winchester, England, lately 
smashed all the mayor's windows, as 
well as those of a number of peaceful 
the street lamps, and 


citizens, broke 


did other damage. Five of the ring- 
leaders were arrested. Were they sent 


to prison, like the suffragettes? Not 
one of them. They were allowed to 
go, with an admonition. Were they 
told that their method of making their 
demand was proof enough that it 
ought not to be granted? On the con- 
trary, in deference to this manifesta- 
tion of popular feeling on the part of 
voters, the old Russian gun was re- 
stored to its former place. 

Mrs. Mary Leigh and Miss Edith 
New broke two panes of glass, worth 
$2.50, in a window of Mr. Asquith’s 
office. As their object was only to 
make a political demonstration, they 
did the smallest amount of damage 
that would serve the purpose. They 
were sentenced to two months at hard 
liubor, and were treated in prison with 
more harshness than they would have 
been if they had broken a window be- 
they drunken and disor- 
derly. Nevertheless, they came out 
smiling, and were welcomed at the 
prison gates by five hundred sympa- 
thizers, and taken through the streets 
in triumph, in a carriage drawn by a 
women dressed in 
green 


cause were 


band of young 
white, with ribbons of white, 
and purple, the colors of the Women’s 
Social and Political Union. The Lon- 
don Daily News says: “It was a pret- 
The really significant thing 
enthusiasm 


ty sight. 
was the good humor and 
with which they were received by the 
crowds, especially in the working peo- 
ple’s districts.” The London Daily 
Chronicle says: “Crowds, mainly sym- 
pathetic, surrounded the 
The London Daily Globe says: ‘‘There 
Was a great s-ene outside the Queen's 
Ifall when the procession arrived, but 
was all in favor of the 
demonstrators.” At Queen’s Hall there 
was a banquet, with speeches in honor 
A. S. B. 


procession.” 


the excitement 


of the released prisoners. 


OUR SIDE VICTORIOUS AT 
GENEVA. 





Mrs. Ida H. Harper writes of the 
recent executive meeting of the Inter- 
national Council of Women at Geneva: 

The Canadian delegates had given 
notice that they would endeavor at 
this meeting to have the title of the 
Standing Committee on Suffrage and 
the Rights of Citizenship changed to 
Committee on Citizenship. The sequel 


to this attempt is both amusing and 
significant. 
There was a strong belief among 


many of the delegates that the Coun- 
tess of Aberdeen herself was behind 
it, and that back of her was the Lib- 
eral party of Great Britain. 

Atter careful investigation, however, 


the delegates from the United States 
became convinced that the responsi- 


bility rested entirely on Canada. The 
renson given for wishing to change 
the name was funny. 

“A committee on citizenship,” they 
said, “‘would be much broader and 
more inclusive than one on suffrage 
and the rights of citizenship. This is 
not intended in any way to hinder the 
work for suffrage, but rather to help 
it, as it would enable women in con- 
servative countries to join hands, ete.” 

As twenty-three countries are al- 
ready working under the suffrage ban- 
ner, they were asked to name _ the 
“conservative” ones that “might join 
hands,” and the answer was that the 
women of kFortugal objected to the suf- 
frage feature. 

The Canadians said that the women 
in Australia neglected to use the suf- 
frage they already possessed, and 
therefore they wanted the work of the 
committee “enlarged’’ by leaving out 
the words “suffrage” and “rights,” and 
made to include the instruction of wo- 
men in their responsibilities. 

The present standing committee was 
convened at the beginning of this con- 
gress, with national chairmen present 
from thirteen countries, and the mat- 
ter was laid before them. All the del- 
egates from Australia arose and testi- 
fied that women there voted in quite as 
large proportion as men, and that the 
number was constantly increasing as 
they realized the power for good which 
they possessed in the ballot. 

There was much indignetion and 





protest at the proposal to change the 
name of the committee, and a resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted that 
“as the great Quinquennial Council at 
Berlin in 1904 had declared, without a 
dissenting voice, that henceforth 
strenuous efforts should be made to 
obtain for women the power of voting, 
therefore to attempt to exclude ‘suf- 
frage’ from the name of the commit- 
tee then formed would not only im- 
pede the woman suffrage movement, 
but would be a retrograde act on the 
part of the International Council of 
Women and prove a serious and irre- 
parable blow to.the progress of the 
Council itself.” 

This resolution was incorporated in 
the report made to the large body of 
delegates by the chairman of the in- 
ternational committee, Rev. Anna 
Howard Shaw of the United States, 
and it called forth more applause and 
enthusiasm than any other feature of 
the entire meeting. 

Then it having been said that the Ca- 
nadian women in charge of the quin- 
quennial council at Toronto next June 
did not intend to permit a discussiou 
of the question, a petition was circu- 
lated that one entire evening should 
be devoted to a public discussion of 
woman suffrage. 

This petition was signed by the dele- 
gations of every one of the tweuty- 
three countries and presented to the 
executive committee, whose authority 
is supreme, and that body gave the 
assurance that the request would be 
granted. Thus ended what will proba- 
bly be the last attempt to eliminate 
woman suffrage from the International 
Council. The Canadian delegates in 
speaking of it afterward said: 

“Why, we never dreamed that this 
perfectly innocent action on our part 
would raise such a fuss!” 

It is a striking commentary on the 
self-control and breadth of mind de- 
veloped in women by organization and 
experience in conventions that this 
spirited contest did not produce any ill 
feeling between the Canadian and 
other delegates, not even those of the 
United States, who led the opposition. 

Lady Aberdeen for President. 
A question which has disturbed the 


International Council for years was 
settled at this meeting by repealing 
the clause in the constitution which 


forbids two consecutive terms for the 
president, and leaving the tenure un- 
limited. Lady Aberdeen has already 
filled the office twice, at different 
times, and it is probable that she will 
be elected for another five years at the 
Canada meeting. No other candidate 
has yet been presented who has the 


essential qualifications. It is neces- 
sary to understand and speak three 
languages—English, French and Ger- 


man—to have sufficient prestige to 
compel the respect of all the affiliated 
countries: to possess a full knowledge 
of the wide and varied work of the 
Council: to be able to serve without 
salary and pay most of the expenses 
of the office. Lady Aberdeen has all 
of these requirements; she has made 
un excellent president, and is person- 
ally very much admired and liked. It 
looks now as if she would have no op- 
pesition for the presidency. 
Reception by the City. 

The closing event of the Congress 
was the large reception in Palais 
Eynard by the State and city govern- 
ment. The president of the municipal- 
ity was out of the country, but he was 
represented by M. Gampert, one of its 
most prominent members, who _ ex- 
pressed his entire sympathy with all 
of the objects of the council and his 
hope of their full success. 

A facsimile of the badge presented 
to Miss Anthony by the delegates to 
the first International Council of Wo- 
men in 1888 was adopted as the per- 


manent international badge. It bears 


the letters I. C. W. 





FAIRBURN A HERO. 


But for the timely aid of the crews 
of three warships the Muncaster 
Castle and her cargo of 10,000 bales 
of Manila hemp, alone worth nearly 
$300,000, would have been destroyed 
with probably heavy loss of life. A 
second fire threatened the craft when 
her decks and plates had scarcely 
cooled from the first blaze. 

It was in the Red Sea at midnight, 
July 27, and 100 miles from Aden, that 
smoke was noticed issuing from No. 3 
hatch. The deck soon became un- 
bearably hot. A corner of the hatch 
was lifted and live steam from the 
donkey boiler was turned into the 
compartment with little apparent ef- 
fect, for a draft from below drove the 
steam upward and fanned the hemp 
into a fierce flame. 

Chief Engineer Fairburn concluded 
that a current of air was entering the 
hold from an open bulkhead in the 
fuel bunkers, which it was necessary 
to close if the fire was to be subdued. 
Without asking for volunteers, Fair- 
burn placed a wet sponge in his 
mouth, slipped a bowline under his 
arms and asked members of the en- 
gine room force to lower him into the 
bunker which was spouting smoke. 
The electric lights had gone out, but 
Fairburn succeeded in groping to the 
open gate, which he closed effectual- 
ly, killing the draft, and then sig- 
nalled by jerking the rope to be hauled 
up. 

The engineer was almost suffocated 
when he was hoisted to the deck. 
Capt. Watson, who was directing the 
fight, ordered the hatch over the fire 
battened except for a small space into 





which the stream was being injected. 

The decks were by this time glowing 
with heat. The sea, alongside, was 

ruddy with the glare from the plating 

. the hull that confined the mass of 
re. 

Capt. Watson knew that the Mun- 
caster Castle was doomed unless out- 
side help could be had. He therefore 
sent the ship at top speed toward 
Aden. It was feared that the intense 
heat against the hull plating would 
burst rivets asunder and send the 
craft to the bottom. 

Early next day the Muncaster Cas- 
tle, with whistle screeching, entered 


| Aden harbor, where her signals of dis- 


tress were responded te by crews 
from British and Portuguese warships 
anchored there. The bluejackets 
swarmed aboard the fire-stricken 
freighter, and cooled the area of hot 
decks till the fire was under control. 





BRAVE KATIE DONOVAN. 


(Washington Star.) 

Katie Donovan, 10 years old, was the 
child of very poor parents. The Don- 
ovans lived on the top floor of a tum- 
ble-down old tenement house in a 
great city. Every morning Mr. and 
Mrs. Donovan went to a factory to 
work, and did not return until long 
after 6 o'clock in the evening. Katie, 
being their eldest child, was left in 
charge of the house and her five-year- 
old brother and six-months’ old baby 
sister. 

And so it was that while most of 
the other children in the tenement 
house had time for play—though it 
Was nceessarily in the hot and dirty 
street—Katie Donovan had time only 
for work. She had the three poor liv- 
ing rooms to keep tidy, food to pre- 
pare for the little ones and herself, 
and the baby to mind when it was 
cross, and to watch when it slept. So 
the children who never have to work 
can not realize what a dull and work- 
worn life poor Katie Donovan lived. 
But Katie was not a complaining girl 
at all; in fact, she was always in a 
very hopeful frame of mind, doing her 
work with a will and doing it the 
very best she knew how to. And her 
love for the little brother and delicate 
baby sister prevented the care of them 
from becoming a hardship. 

One sultry afternoon while the baby 
slept Katie made a hurried trip to the 
market, a few blocks away. She led 
the little brother with her to give him 
the pleasure of going and to prevent 
his making any noise to wake the 
baby during her absence. As the two 
hurried down the burning pavement 
Katie counted over her change, twelve 
cents, and named over the things she 
would buy for the family’s supper. 

“Five cents for head,” she began, 
“and five cents for sausages. That 
leaves two cents for potatoes. But 
we've got three potatoes in the kit- 
chen already. And we've got several 
slices of bacon, too, which will make 
supper for papa. And I'll cook some 
rice. There is still a bit of it for you, 
Sammy, and myself.” 

“IT want sausages,” declared Sammy, 
smacking his little red lins in antici- 
pation. “I don’t want bread nor rice 
—I want sausages.” 

“All right, piggie, you may have one 


nice, big slice off the sausage. And 
here we are at the market. Ah, there's 
old Mr. Schnider to wait on us. He’s 


very good, too, and gives me good 
measure. I like him to wait on me— 
he gives me such a lot for my pen- 
nies.” 

The old market man, Mr. Schnider, 
came to wait on Katie and to ask her 
how the family was. Then he got the 
things she wanted, giving her about 
seven cents’ worth of sausage for the 
nickel. And to add to his kindness 
the old German gave a ripe, juicy 
plum to Sammy, who put it into his 
mouth at one bite. 

Then Katie and Sammy started 
homeward. But at the next corner 
they were held in delay by a fire en- 
gine coming down the street. Then 
another and another came in its wake. 
The crowds became so thick that it 
Was almost impossible for Katie and 
Sammy to get through and Katie had 
to push her way, dragging the reluc- 
tant Sammy with her. He wanted to 
stay there and “see what all that 
noise was.” 

“But those engines are going right 
down past our house and they’ll wake 
the baby,” explained Katie, hurrying 
him along. “And— Why, Sammy, 
look! I do believe—I do believe’— 
But Katie said not another word. 
Fairly dragging Sammy, she _ ran 
down the street like a flash, winding 
her’ way in and out through the crowd 
and gaining the front of her home. 
But she couldn’t get to the door, for 
policemen barred the way and kept 
intruders out. The engines were near 
the house, the firemen gettirg ready 
to go to work right there. And, to 
Katie’s horror, she learned that the 
fire had broken out in the floor just 
below that occupied by her own fam- 
ily. Oh, and there was the baby up 
there alone! Katie’s heart beat fast 
and her little pinched face turned a 
deadly white. Telling Sammy to go 
across the street and to remain there 
till she should call for him, she ran 
to a policeman and said: ‘Please, sir, 
our little baby is on the top floor. I 
must go up and get it.” 

“Stand back,” ordered the police- 
man, pushing Katie away from the 
“fire line.” Then he explained to her: 


XUM 
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The firemen? What if they had net | get members for a suffrage club, and 


fetched out all who were there? 
“You can't go in—the whole third floor 
is afire.”’ 

At this news Katie felt the very 
blood in her veins turning to ice. 
What! Trust their precious baby to 
the firemen? What if they had not 
found her? She was lying in the bed- 
room—away back in the shadiest— 
which meant the darkest—corner of 
the room. And she was on a little 
pallet on the floor. Chairs, the bed 
and other furniture would have been 
in the way of the firemen seeing her! 

Katie pressed her lips together firm- 
ly. She had made up her mind to 
save her beloved and helpless baby 
sister. Waiting her chance, she went 
close to the “fire line;” then, when 
the policemen were busy keeping 
grown-ups back from the danger line, 
she darted past them, gaining the 
steps, then the door, before any one 
had scarcely caught a glimpse of her. 

“There goes a child into the house!” 
went up the shout from a dozen on- 
lookers. Then the policemen ran to 
call her out. And half a dozen firemen 
hurried into the burning building to 
force Katie out again. But she had 
gained the door, and before those in 
persuit of her could cross the thresh- 
old she had gone up the first flight of 
stairs. Then she was bounding up the 
other flight, holding her apron over 
her mouth and eyes to shut out the 
terrible smoke. 

Then, almost miraculously, she was 
on her own landing, and in another 
minute had found her precious baby 
sister—where it had really been over- 
looked by the firemen—and was start- 
ing down again. But the smoke drove 
her back into her own rooms and she 
found exit by way of the stairs cut off. 

Hastily, ladders were placed and 
firemen—two of them—ascended to 
the rescue of Katie and the baby. And 
not a minute too soon were they, for 
already the smoke and flames were 
shooting out through the closed win- 
dows of the lower floors, and ten min- 
utes after Katie had been taken from 
the fire escape, still holding tightly to 
her baby sister, the entire front of 
the building was one mass of seething 
flames. 

A little later Katie, still white and 
trembling, was the center of an ad- 
miring group of strangers. And even 
as they applauded ana praised her for 
her brave act in saving her baby sis- 
ter she remembered her little brother. 
“Please let me pass across the street,” 
she begged, “for my brother Sammy 
is there waiting for me. I musn’t 
leave him too long.” 

“Oh, what good, good men!” cried 
Mrs. Donovan, holding her’ baby 
against her breast. “And just to think 
that our own dear Katie’’— But tears 
choked off further utterance, and the 
mother could only reach out her arm 
and embrace the little daughter who 
had that day shown herself more than 
brave, indeed, for she had risked her 
own life to save her little sister. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


California. 


On Oct. 10, the California E. 8S. A. 
will have a Suffrage Day at the Chutes 
in San Francisco, on the same general 
lines the one at the Earl's Court 
Exposition in London. A San Francis- 
co paper says: 

“The Chutes management looked a 
little dubious at first when the women 
asked that the grounds be hung with 
suffrage banners, signs and emblems, 
and that every one about the place 
wear a yellow ribbon, but they finally 
agreed to allow the ‘Votes for Wo- 
men’ contingent to turn the place up- 
side down if they wished. 

Suffrage Parade. 

“The suffragists will have a commit- 
tee of women gowned in white with 
yellow streamers falling to their feet, 


as 


to distribute literature through the 
grounds. An army of women will 
meet in Golden Gate Park in the 
morning and march to the Chutes, 
then around the Chutes lake, their 
banner in the lead. There will be 
speeches, Mrs. Lillian Harris Coffin 


and other prominent women speaking 
from boats in the lake. 

“The regular Chutes vaudeville bill 
will be given in the theatre, augment- 
ed by acts from the best theatres in 
San Francisco and several five-minute 
suffrage speeches. <A_ special lunch 
and dinner will be served at the res- 
taurant, and a fish pond, a candy booth 
and fortune tellers will add to the 
usual interesting Chutes concessions. 

“The suffrage signs will be every- 
where, and some will be amusing, some 
distinct surprises. 

“The suffragists, as usual, 
looked out for the children. 

“A number of wealthy women have 
promised to pay for different numbers 
of children for the day, and orphan 
asylum children, kindergarteners and 
public school students will be taken 
by their teachers to the Chutes on this 
day, the patronesses paying the way 
for the little ones. 

Many Children Expected. 

“It is expected that 1,000 children 
will be taken in this way, a scheme 
that not only makes the children hap- 
py, but adds money to the suffrage 
cause. 

“Anyone wishing to buy tickets or to 
subscribe to the fund for the children 
may do so at the suffrage headquar- 
ters, 2419 California street.” 

Mrs. Alice I.. Park and Miss Jennie 
Arnott made a house-to-house canvass 
in Mayfield, a suburb of Palo Alte, to 


hav2 








secured nearly every ‘person they 

asked. A canvass was made in this 

same territory a few years ago, and 

the change is most encouraging. 
Michigan. 


The Michigan Federation of Labor 





met in annual convention at the Capi- 
tol, Sept. 15-21. Mrs. Gulielma H. Bar- 
num was seated as fraternal delegate 
from the Michigan E. S. A. The greet- 
ing she gave was received with enthu- | 
siasm by the convention, and the foi- 
lowing resolution, introduced by a del- 
egate, was adopted almost unanimous- 
ly: 

“Reaffirming our belief as expressed 
by resolution in former years that the 
best interests of labor require the ad- 
mission of women to full citizenship 
as a matter of justice to them and as 
a necessary step toward insuring and 
raising the scale of wages for alt, | 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved. That we believe that the 
general good of wage earners would 
be advanced by granting equal indus- 
trial and political rights to women.” 

At the banquet given by the Lansing 
Trades Council to the convention, Mrs. | 
Barnum accepted an invitation to re- 
spond to the toast “Woman, Man's 
Helper.” She was listened to with 
marked attention, and was often in-| 
terrupted by hearty applause. 

The writer represented the Interna- 
tional Woman's Union Label League, 
and as that organization has made 
equal industrial and political rights 
for women a constitutional “object” 
te be worked for along with better 
conditions generally, woman suffrage 
talk was in order, was expected, and 
was well received. 

Bay City. 





Mary L. Doe. 





Georgia. 

Mr. Claude Payton of Worth has in- 
troduced in tne Legislature a bill to 
enable women to vote on the same 
terms as men, and another to permit 
women to practice law in Georgia. He 
has invited Mrs. Mary L. McLendon, 
historian to the Georgia W. S. A., to 





speak before the committee. 
lowa. 
The lowa E. S. A. held its State 
Convention at Boone, Sept. 27- 


2. The women were in high spirits? 
the State Supreme Court having sus- 
tained the constitut'onality of the law 
giving women the right to vote on tax 
questions. We shall hope to receive a 
report of the convention. 


The Oregon Equal Suffrage Associa- 
ticn on Sept. 17 filed at the Sec- 
retary of State’s office an initiative 
petition for the submission to the vot- 
ers of a constitutional amendment giv- 
ing suffrage to all women who pay 
taxes on property, either real or per- 
sonal. It is reported that the large 
number of signatures needed were ob- 
tuined with much less than the usual 
difficulty. The amendment will be 
voted upon in November, 1910. The 
petition need not have been filed till 
four months before election day, but 
the women have got it in two years | 
ahead of time. The number of sig- 
natures necessary was 8,417; the num- 
ber secured was 9,847, more than 1,000 
more. The petition was filed by Mrs. 
A. S. Duniway and Miss Myrtle Pease 


Louisiana. 

Mrs. Eliza Cabell Garland Ferguson, 
president of the Arena Club of New 
Orleans, lately gave an able address 
on woman suffrage before the ‘“Her- 
mione Sisterhood” of that city, in 
which she took up and thoroughly de- 
molished the current objections to 
equal rights for women. Mrs. Fergu- 
son said in conclusion: 

Why, then, are some men so averse 
tc granting women their just political 
rights? Men, themselves, call wo- 
man “the moral element” of their com 
munities. The intelligence of women 
can no longer be denied, for, look, man 
leaves the home and the school, i. e., 
the rearing and training of the child, 
the future citizen, almost entirely to 
her guidance, and woman is every day 
proving more and more her mental 
ability to grapple with the complex 
problems of life outside of the indi- 
vidual home. Man, himself, proves 
his understanding of her capacities, 
and his conception of her true position 
in life, when he calls her “Counsellor,” 
“Inspirer” and “Comforter.” Is it just, 
is it logical, to deny this well-equipped 
human creature her just political 
rights, and that, too, solely on the sex 
basis? To trammel the public action 
of the moral element of a community 
surely cannot be beneficial to that 
community, and to restrict the activi- 
ties of the intelligence of half of the 
people of the same race must neces- 
sarily prove detrimental to that peo- 
ple’s progress. Man’s own intelligence 
should teach him that neither he nor 
the race can get the best out of life, 
ean realize his highest ambitions or 
see his truest aspirations and purest 
hopes fulfilled, so long as his mate and 
comrade is a bond-woman. It will be 
only when the “two-fold nature is 
equal” that men, and women, too, will 
come into their divine heritage of a 
true humanity—made by its Creator 
only a “little lower than the angels.” 

Let me tell you, in the words of an- 
other, the story of these two pilgrims 
—man and woman—as they have trav- 





eled, all down the ages, the long and 


oft-time 
gether, 


weary and stony road to- 
and yet, alas! been so far 
apart! Then decide, in the light of 
justice, love and righteousness, 
whether the bond-female or the free 
woman is the mate and comrade best 
worthy of man’s love, trust, compan- 
isnship and comradeship, and who is 
the best “mother” for the race. Says 
the wise woman to man: 





In dark and early ages, through the 
primal forests faring, 

Ere the soul came shining into pre-| 
historic night, 
Two-fold man was equal: they were} 
comrades dear and daring, 
Living wild and free together in un- | 
reasoning delight. 


Ere the soul was born, and conscious- 
ness came slowly, 
Ere the soul was born, to man and|! 
woman, too, 
Ere he found the Tree of Knowledge, | 
that awful tree and holy, 
Ere he knew he felt, and knew he! 
knew. 


and I know you! 
No more will I suffer while power 


| 


Then said he to Pain, “I am wise now, | 
} 


and wisdom last.” 

said he to Pleasure, “I 

strong, and I will show you 

That the will of man can seize, aye, 
and hold you fast!’ 


Then am 


l’ood he ate for pleasure, and wine he 
drank for gladness; 
woman? Ah, the woman! 
crown of all delight! 
His now—he knew it! He was strong 
to madness 
In that early dawning, after prehis- 
toric night. 





And the 


Ilis—his forever, that glory sweet 
and tender! 

Ah, but he would love her! 

should love but him! 

He would work and struggle for her, 

he would shelter and defend 

her: | 

She should never leave him, never, | 

till their eyes in death were dim. 

| 

| 

{ 

| 


And she 





close he bound her, that she 
should leave him never; 
Weak still he kept 
strong to flee: 
And the fainting flame of passion he 
kept alive forever 
With all the arts and forees of earth 
and sky and sea. 


Close, 


her, lest she be | 


And, ah, the long journey! 
and awful ages 
They have labored up together, 

blind and crippled, all astray! 
Through what a mighty volume, with | 
a million shameful pages, 
I'rom the freedom of the forests to 
the prisons of today! 


The slow 


Food he ate for pleasure, and it slew 

him with diseases; 
Wine he drank for gladness, and it | 
led the way to crime. 


And woman? He will hold saaiiti 
will have her when he pleases! | 
And he never once hath seen her | 
since the prehistoric time! 
Gone the friend and comrade of the 
day when life was younger, 
She who rests and comforts, she 


who helps and saves; 
Still he seeks her vainly, with a never- 
dving hunger, 
Alone beneath his 
above his slaves! 


tyrants, alone 


Toiler, bent and weary with the load | 
of thine own making! 
Thou who art sad and 
though lonely all in vain! 
Who hast sought to conquer Pleasure, 
and have her for the taking, 
found that Pleasure only was 
another name for Pain! 


lonely, 


And 


Nature hath reclaimed thee, forgiving 
dispossession! 

God hath not forgotten, though man 
doth still forget. 
woman-soul is rising, 
of thy transgression; 
Loose her now, and trust her! 

will love thee yet! 


in despite 


The 
She 


Love thee? She will love thee as only 
freedom knoweth: 

Love thee? She will love thee while 

love itself doth live. 





Fear not the heart of woman! No bit- 
terness it showeth! 

The ages of her sorrow have but | 

taught her to forgive! 

Maine. | 


The 28th Annual Convention of the 
Maine W. S. A. will be held in Port- 
land, Nov. 4-6. Thirty-five years ago, 
75> statesmen and women of Maine 
sent out this call for a woman suffrage 


convention: 

“The people of Maine who believe in 
the extension of the elective franchise 
to women as a beneficent power for 
the promotion of the virtues and the 
correction of the evils of society, and 
all who believe in the principles of 
equal justice, equal liberty and equal 
opportunity, upon which republican in- 
stitutions are founded, and have faith 
in the triumph of intelligence and rea- 
son over custom and prejudice, are in- 
vited to meet in convention.” 

At the convention of the Interna- 
tional Woman Suffrage Alliance, held 
in Amsterdam in June, 1908, the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, said, 
in her annual address: “Already wo- 
man suffrage prevails on one-fifteenth 
of the world’s surface. The time is 
not far distant when the women of the 
world shall enter into their own king- 
dom of individual freedom, in home 
and church and State.” 

The movement for the enfranchise- 
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ONAIP, 
The World’s Greatest Illusionist, Who Czuses a Piano and Player to Rise 
and Float i1 the Air. 








ment of women is founded upon the 
principles of human liberty, in accor- 
dance with which successive classes 
of men have won the right of self 
government. 

Let us assemble ourselves to con- 


sider the best methods of work to ad- 
vance the day when this nation will 
apply to women tne principles which 
are the very foundation of its exis- 
tence. 

All meetings are open to the public, 


anu a large attendance is earnestly 
solicited. 

Persons entitled to voie in this 
meeting are the general officers, the 


directors, chairmen of standing com- 
mittees, all life and State members, 


the president, one delegate-at-large 
and one delegate for every ten paid 


members and majority fraction there- 
of, of each auxiliary association, 
Fannie J. Fernald, Vresident. 


Anne Burgess, Necretary. 
Illinois. 
The lIlinois E. S. A. opened head- 
quarters in the gallery of the main 


building at the State Fair in Spring- 
field, on September 25, and kept “open 
house” all the week to receive friends 
and enroll new recruits. On October 1 
the Strate Association held its annual 
meeting. 

Political Primer Club. 


Members of the Women’s Trade 
Union League of Chicago lately held 
an open-air meeting in Jackson Park 


and formed a “Political Primer Club,” 
of 100 members, with Mrs. Ray- 
mond Robins as president. Its object 
is “to study politics and civil govern- 
ent, particularly the primary law, 
the election laws of the State, political 
parties and kindred subjects.” They 
will also work for equal suffrage. 
Among the members are Miss Mary E. 
McDowell, Miss Anna Ni-holes, and 
Miss Sophonisba Breckenridge of the 
University of Chicago. 
Kentucky. 

Miss Laura Clay served recently as 
election clerk in her home school dis- 
trict, where she was for some years 
school trustee. Miss Clay says that 
when she was appointed clerk by the 
election commissioners, she deter- 
mined to accept, so as to establish thr 
precedent of women’s serving. 

Minnesota. 

A ruling of the attorney general of 
Minnesota prohibits women from vot- 
ing on the constitutional amendment 
concerning the qualifications of county 
superintendents of instruction. Wo- 
men have had school suffrage in the 
State since 1875. 

Mrs. Maud Stockwell, president of 
the Minnesota W. S. A., in an inter- 
view in the Minneapolis Tribune says: 
“Of course the attorney general may 
have had his legal reasons for ruling 
as he did, but the whole proposition 
looks peculiar to me. Why give wo- 
men any rights as regards voting 
when those rights are taken away the 
first time a matter of State interest 
comes up for their consideration?” 


New York. 


The Equality League of Self-Sup- 
porting Women was started in New 
York City about two years ago by Mrs. 
Harriot Stanton Blatch. It has had an 
unprecedented growth for a reform so- 
ciety, in fact, for any society, as its 
membership has reached about 19,000. 
This large society has recently allied 
itself with the State Woman Suffrage 
Association. Such a large and influ- 
ential organization should give great 
help and strength to our State Asso- 
ciation. They have headquarters at 
32 Union Square. We hope that when 
any of the friends or workers are in 
New York City, they will call. 

We certainly ought to have a great 
celebration when we come together in 
Buffalo for our fortieth annual State 
convention, Oct. 13, 14. 

We trust that the Anti-Suffrage As- 
sociation will make a record of this 
addition to our ranks when they give 
a summary of our membership again. 

The national convention will follow 
our State convention, and we trust that 
every New York State woman who can 
possibly do so, will attend these gath- 
erings. The Buffalo Club are mak- 
ing all the arrangements for the com- 
fort and convenience of the delegates 


SEVENTH BOSTON FOOD FAIR 
NOW OPEN. 


The Boston food fair 
and the Boston Retail 
ciation, who have successfully run six 
fairs in this city, have 
tuinly cause for pride in the result. 
The efforts of Mr. M. A. Singer of New 
York, who has been the architect and 
have turned the Park 
Square Coliseum into a real Fairyland. 

The location is the most easily ac- 
cessible in the city. Many car lines 
pass it; it is only a stone’s throw from 
the leading hotels and theatres and the 
shopping district, and directly faces 
the subway entrances and exits of the 
Public Garden and Boston Common. 

Over 30,000 electric lights, suspended 
from the ceiling, ornamenting the ex- 
hibition booths, balconies, balustrades 
and roof gardens, illuminate with daz- 
zling brillianey the wonderful archi- 
tectural beauty of the interior of the 
grand exhibition hall, with its color 
scheme of decoration in old gold and 
baby blue. This lighting is greatly 


is now open, 


Grocers’ Asso- 


cer- 


ciner 


decorator, 




















SOUSA. 
A Leading Feature of the Boston Food 
Fair at Park Square Coliseum. 


augmented by five specially designed 
electroliers hung at intervals’ the 
length of the grand canopy’s centre. 
Aladdin's palace could not have been 
more magical. 

With such attractions as Sousa and 
his band, raised to its full strength of 
sixty-five pieces, having as soloists 
Miss Lucy Allen and Miss. Louise 
Ormsby, sopranos, and Miss Rose Reli- 
chard and Miss Giacinta della Rocca, 
violinists, in an entirely different pro- 
gram euch afternoon and evening, 
Sousa’s new march, “The Fairest of 
the I‘air,” played for the first time on 
the opening day and to be heard only 
at the fair, a free vaudeville hall seat- 
ing 2000 people, where are to be seen 
high-class vaudeville acts, the latest 
moving pictures, ete., and Onaip, the 
mysterious Hindoo, in his marvellous 
illusion of the piano and pianist float- 
theing lightly on the air, the patron of 
the fair will be amply repaid for his 
25-cent admission fee, which includes 
all the above attractions, together 
with others not enumerated here. 

The fair will continue until Oct. 31. 








and visitors. This is the first time a 
national convention has met in our 
State. Let us make it a great event, 
for we shall celebrate the 60th anni- 
versary of the first convention ever 
called in the interest of women at 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., in 1848. 

The Star Theatre has been engaged 
for the Sunaay afternoon service. The 
regular meetings will be held at Y. M. 
C. A. Building. We hope that every 
one who has pictures of the pioneers 
will bring them, for we want to have 
a large collection for one of the rooms 
that will be used as a waiting room. 


Meals will be served in this build- 
ing. 
The Lenox Hotel is located on one 


of the fine residence streets, the rooms 
are light and very comfortable. The 
management say they will send the 
women to and from the meetings in 
their large automobiles. 

The Genesee Hotel is near the hall, 
and there are many good rooms at $1 
a day. 

We hope that this will be the larg- 
est State Convention in our history, 
and we trust that the New York State 
women will remain throughout, and do 


(Continued on Page 160.) 
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TO A NAMELESS BROOK. 





By Ella Gilbert Ives. 


O unknown brook, 1 know a life like 
thine, 

That has its source in far-off hills dl- 
vine. 

In liquid freshness through the world 
it slips, 

And violets gather at its finger-tips. 

An artist mixed his colors by its flow, 

And on his canvas falls the after- 
glow. 

A lover listens af it, lips apart, 

And, breathless, hears the story of his 


heart. 

A poet makes its wordless song his 
own 

And grows immortal through the 
monotone. 

And yet the world dreams not the 


debt it owes 
A life like thine, sweet brook, that 
nameless flows. 





THE WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE. 


Some startling facts about the hard- 
ships of working women were pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the 
Women's Trade Union League of Mas- 
sachusetts, held this week in Boston. 


Miss Rose Brennan, of the Weavers’ 
Protective Union of Fall River, said 
that the girls in the Fall River cotton 
mills have to work ten and a half 
hours a day, in a temperature so high 
that every thread of their clothing is 
dripping wet, and many faint at their 
looms; in an atmosphere so.full of fly- 
ing lint as to make throat troubles and 
consumption frightfully common; and 
amid such a din of machinery that al- 
most all the operatives become deaf. 
Each woman runs from four to twen- 
ty-four looms; and they still have to 
use the unsanitary shuttle in which the 
weaver must apply her mouth to the 
opening and draw the thread through 
with her breath. The shuttles pass 
from one to another, and thus tuber- 
culosis is spread. At present the girls 
are working but three days a week, 
under a cut-down in wages, and can 
earn on an average only three or four 
dollars a. week. 

Miss Helena Dudley of Denison 
House asked if it were true that last 
year one of the Fall River cotton mills 
declared a dividend of 32 per cent. 
Miss Brennan answered that they all 
declared large dividends. Mrs, Mary 
Kenney O'Sullivan said she thought it 
was wrong for a company to pay its 
treasurer a salary of $50,000 a year, 
while screwing down the pay of the 
operatives to the lowest point. 

Miss Mary Tyng of Boston spoke of 
the hardships to which girls were sub- 
jected in the large department stores 
She said: “A girl, not long ago, applied 
for work at Jordan and Mursh’s, and 
was offered $4 per week. She said 
she could not live on that. The super- 
intendent asked, ‘Haven't you some 
friend that would help you “on the 
side’? The girl walked out of the 
store. In some places immorality is 
encouraged by the managers, because 
if the girls are supported in part by 
‘friends,’ they can work for less than 
a living wage. The store where I 
work (Filene’s) protects itself by 
employing only girls who live at home, 
and thus avoids the need of paying a 
living wage. It is a shame that girls 
should be driven to sell themselves. 
But it is an encouraging fact that the 
girls are now thinking a great deal 
about these things, and talking a great 
deal about them among themselves. 
We are planning now to organize a 
woman suffrage club.” 

Delegates from other unions in vari- 
ous trades told of their troubles or tri- 
umphs, and many testified to improve- 
ments brought about in wages and 
sanitary conditions through the trade 
unions. Mrs. Mary Kenney O'Sullivan 
presided, and opened the meeting with 
a vigorous and inspiring address. 
When some delegates said they found 
it hard to interest women in form- 
ing a union, Mrs. O'Sullivan remarked 
that none of the old workers in the 
trade union movement would feel dis- 
couraged by such cases. Twenty-two 
years ago, Chicago had not one woman 
who was a member of a trade union; 
now it has 75,000. 

Miss Josephine Casey, the new sec- 
retary of the Women’s Trade Union 
League of Massachusetts, said she did 
not find the air so full of the union 
spirit in Boston as in Chicago, but 
she believed it would be developed. 
She spoke earnestly and well. 

Other speakers were Rev. Frank 
Paradise, Prof. Emily Greene Balch of 
Wellesley College, and Mrs. Robert 
Woods. 

A resolution in favor of suffrage for 
women, “as a matter of justice to them 
and as a necessary step toward insur- 
ing and raising the scale of wages for 
all,”’ was moved by Miss Brennan, sec- 
onded from all over the hall, and 
adopted unanimously. Other resolu- 
tions were in favor of improved sani- 
tary conditions, an eight-hour day, and 
the union label. 

A telegram was received from the 
New York Convention, saving, “Twenty 
cities in New York stand for sanitary 
shops, protected machinery, employ- 
ers’ liability, and a living wage.” 

A report of the New York and 
Chicago meetings will be given next 
week. 


TO BUFFALO DELEGATES. 


Mrs. Truman C. White writes: 

“There will be no committee at the 
railroad stations to meet persons who 
will attend the conventions to be held 
in Buffalo in October, but a commit- 
tee will be in attendance at the Y. M. 


C. A. Hall, 45 West Mohawk street, 


where delegates and others can report 
if they so desire. 

“Either au (lmwood or a Hoyt car, 
passing the N. Y. Central and the Erie 
staticns, and a Main street car, passing 
the Lackawanna station, wilil take 
them to the corner of Mohawk and | 
Main, which is very near the hall.” 





RECEPTION TO C. G. AMES. 


A reception will be given by the 
Church of the Disciples this afternoon 
in honor of the eightieth birthday of 
Rev. Charles G. Ames, at the rooms 
of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, 25 Beacon street, Boston, from 
four o'clock to six. There will be brief 
addresses. All friends of Dr. Ames are 
invited. 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 

Having won high honors in scholas- 
tic and oratorical circles at Cornell 
University, Miss Elizabeth Ellsworth 
Cook, whose presence on an intercol- 
legiate debating team last year was 
unsuccessfully resisted by Columbia 
‘debaters because of her sex, is to work 
for N. W. Harris & Co., bond brokers 
of New York City. Miss Cook will 
take charge of a new department, and 
most of her work will be an investi- 
gation of the various securities offered 
on the exchanges of the country. 

Miss Cook, who is a graduate of the 
Cornell College of Law, defeated a 
large number of male competitors for 
the intercollegiate debating team, and 
jiater won honors in the debate against 
Columbia, after the New York speak- 
ers had protested vigorously against 
her serving on the team. Later she 
was appointed to the Woodford stage 
in oratory, and surprised the univer- 
sity by winning the prize of $100 in 
gold from five of the best male speak- 
ers in the senior class. For a num- 
ber of years she has been making a 
study of political economy and cor- 
porations, 


ZANGWILL IN NEW YORK. 


Israel Zangwill arrived in New ork | 
last week for a flying visit to see the 
first representation of his new play, 
“The Melting Pot.’ The New York 
Globe says: 

Mr. Zangwill is an ardent woman 
suffragist, and discusses the subject 
with enthusiasm: 

“English women will undoubtedly 
have the ballot in a very short time,” 
he said. “The movement has not been 
confined to a special class of women. 
All classes desire to vote. The work- 
ing woman's position will be far bet- 
ter than it is today when she has a 
voice in the question of wages and the 
conditions affecting the laboring class- 
es. The aristocratic woman wants the 
ballot as a matter of personal dignity. 
It is with her a wishfulness to leave 
her impress upon life as it forms it- 
self, to color and mould events of pub- 
lic importance; all of which she has 
as much right to do as a man. 

“The English women who came over 
here were somewhat disgusted at the 
American indifference on the suffrage 
question. Women here seem to have 
everything except the one thing they 
need most of all—the right to legis- 
late and influence the public questions 
that arise. 

A Woman For President. 

“Women enter all the professions in 
this country, you say? But they are 
not eligible for the presidency? Now, 
isn’t that ridiculous and unjust? I 
should think that a woman woull 
make a splendid president. Many wo- 
men have political genius of a high or- 
der. Why not a president as well as 
a queen? The old Salic law, which 
forbade a woman ascending a throne, 
was a barbaric measure. I should like 
to see a woman president of the Unit- 
ed States. 

“In England it is hard to find a 
member of Parliament who will admit 
that he does not approve of votes for 
women, But’—with a gleam of the 
old Zangwill whimsicality—‘‘when al! 
parties in England are in favor of a 
particular measure, it is absolutely im- 
possible for it to become a law.” 








STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
(Continued from Page 159.) 
all they can to give our national offi- 
cers and the delegates an enthusias- 
tic welcome. 
Ella H. Crossett, 
President N, Y. State W. S. A. 
Warsaw. 





It is some years since our Associa- 
tion has sent representatives to the 
political conventions. Our State off- 
cers decided that this year it was de- 
sirable to present resolutions to the 
Democrats and Republicans. Our able 
attorney, Miss Julie R. Jenney of Sy- 
racuse, drew up the official documents. 
Our president, Mrs. Crossett, went to 
tochester, appearing before the Demo- 
cratic committee with Mrs. Jean 
Brooks Greenleaf and Dr. Daily. Judge 
Linn arranged for the hearing, and a 
most courteous reception was granted 
to our representatives, who made brief 
addresses. 

Miss Julie R. Jenney and I went to 
the Republican State convention at 
Saratoga. We were greatly assisted 
by Mrs. Marie Driscoll of Syracuse, 
whose husband is a member of the 
House of Representatives. 

I wish every reader of the Journal 
could have been there to see and fee} 
the difference in sentiment that the 








past few years have brought. Womab 


suffrage is in the air, and even those 
men who refuse to vote for it, show 
less opposition than formerly. We be- 
lieve much of the change of front is 
due to the systematic legislative work 
done in our State. Each hearing is 
educational and sure to tell in the long 


run, no matter what its immediate 
outcome. 
Representative Bennett summoned 


us before the august body of 37 men. 
As we entered every man arose, and 
the chairman, Hon. J. Sloat Fassett, 
greeted us courteously. He gave us 
ten minutes, which Miss Jenney and 1 
filled, Mrs. Driscoll declining to speak. 
Her presence was, however, most 
strengthening Many other petition- 
ers were denied admission to the com- 
mittee. 

Every word we said was listened to 
with the closest attention, and there 
was applause at the end. Rumor had 
it that 16 votes were cast for the reso- 
lution, 

At the State Fair. 

Our booth, in the new pbuilding, was 
near one of the entrance doors, and 
could not have been better situated. 
There the women’s booths all stood in 
a row, six of them, beginning with 
the W. C. T. U. and ending with the 
one labelled “Opposed to Woman Suf- 
frage.”” Between these were the Syra- 
cuse Trade School, the State Humane 
Society, the Woman Suffrage Asocia- 
tion and the Ladies of the Maccabees. 
It was a strange contrasc to the rest, 
this last one in the line protesting 
against all the others. There was 
something so absurd about their feeble 
opposition that it was almost pathetic. 
Mrs. and Miss Miller and Mrs. Hamil- 
ton of Albany, with Mrs. Heath of 
New York, were the committee in 
charge. On one or two days Mrs. Ar- 
thur M. Dodge of New York was with 
them. They handed out tracts on the 
duty of women to stay at home and 
other familiar themes. At our booth 
we had a different committee each 
day, and all were able to go home at 
night to their families. But these 
anti-suffragists had to be away from 
home many days. Consistency is in- 








deed a rare virtue among these queer 
folk. 

At our booth we had the largest at- | 
tendance, the largest enro!!ment and 
the most enthusiastic response that 
has met us in all the years we have 
been at the Fair. Nothing helps like 
opposition. Hundreds of people came 
to enroll because they were so roused 
by the attitude of the Antis. We en- 
rolled more than 1800 names. 

Several thousand souvenirs were 
given out, in addition to a large supply 
of literature. The souvenirs were new 
and in great demand. They were in 
the form of a booklet, entitled “A fuli 
Pocket-Book of what Great Men and 
rreat Women have thought of Woman 
Suffrage.” They contained cuts of 
Roosevelt, Taft, George William Cur- 
tis, Lincoln, Miss Anthony, Mrs. Howe, 
Mrs. Stanton and Lucretia Mott, with 
quotations from each. 

The booth was trimmed in yellow 
and hung with Miss Anthony’s pic- 
ture. H. M. Mills. 


In order to prove the efficacy of 
open-air meetings, some of the Queens 
Nassau Suffrage Clubs on Long Island 
decided to get tie assistance of Mrs. 
Borrman-Wells and hold some meet- 
ings before she left the United States. 
Believing that, if properly organized, 
there would be no unpleasant opposi- 
tion to drawing the attention of the 
public in this way, the committee that 
took the matter in charge used every 
effort to make favorable conditions. 
The interest of the presidents of vil- 
lages and of leading men and women 
was engaged, and sites were not only 
granted when asked, but were of- 
tered. 

It happened that, when the matter 
was decided, Mrs. Borrman-Wells had 
no free day at her command before 
sailing, that same week, for England, 
but Labor day: and, although the com- 
mittee expected that the holiday would 
give few listeners or an undesirable 
kind, the effort must be made then, if 
at all. However, the occasion proved 
to be the most encouraging suffrage 
rally ever held on Long Island. Three 
villages arranged for meetings, Lyn- 
brook at 2 P. M., Rockville Centre at 
4 P. M., and Freeport at 8 P. M. 
Mounting soap boxes or chairs in the 
open street, Mrs. Wells started each 
of the meetings, explaining how the 
open-air movement had begun in Eng- 
land, what it had done to bring to 
public attention the work of those who 
had for scores of years labored un- 
successfully in quiet ways to win jus- 
tice for their needs, and how it had 
resulted so far in America. The cul- 
ture of Mrs. Wells’s manner and voice, 
though her tones were very low, 
seemed to bring nearer the passersby, 
for at once people hegan to stop, to 
draw up, and carriages and automo- 
biles brought listeners who remained 
to hear the other speakers as well. 
These were Mrs. Mary Craigie, Mrs. 
Nancy Mussleman Schoonmaker, Mrs. 
Florence Jackson Stoddard, Mr. Davis 
Smith and Mr. Edwin Schoonmaker. 
Each treated the subject from a differ- 
ent point, Mrs. Craigie touching on the 
political aspect of it and its signifi- 
cance in that way to women; Mrs. 
Schoonmaker claiming something for 
the home, as well as for the public 
position of women; Mrs. Stoddard ap- 
pealing to the women thertnselves to 
throw off slothfulness of thought and 
consider the need to use all their facul- 
ties; Mr. Smith pleading for equal pay 
for self-supporting women, and Mr. 
Schoonmaker speaking for the educa- 
tive influence of women as real citi- 
zens, not disfranchised members of a 
community. 

Throughout the day and in each 
place of meeting, there was not the 
least disrespect shown, no noise or in- 


ered stood during two hours at a 
time, giving the most earnest atten- 
tion. These conditions proved to the 
satisfaction of the committee that 
there is much to gain by the open-air 
meetings, and nothing to fear in the 
way of opposition or disrespect if the 
arrangements are well made. Cc. 


Massachusetts. 


Mrs. George F. Lowell, president of | 


the Newton Woman Suffrage League, 
with 14 of its members, visited the 


Brockton Fair the other day, in the| 


interests of the cause. They distrib- 
uted 10,000 suffrage circulars, giving 
them out singly, and, as a rule, to 
voters. They were received very 
courteously, and a number of men 
came back to ask for more copies, to 
aistribute in their home neighbor- 
hoods, 


| were delighted with the cordial sym- | 
pathy shown them. 


They wore yellow 
ribbons, with the words “Justice” and 
“Equality.” 





CALL FOR THE 40th ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF THE N. A. 
W. S. A. 


The fortieth Convention of the Na- ! 
tional American Woman Suffrage As- | 


sociation will celebrate the sixtieth 
anniversary of the historic convention 
of Seneca Falls, N. Y., which first for- 
mulated women’s resistance to arbi- 
trary limitations of their rights and 
privileges under law and in govern- 
ment, So effectually has that resis- 
tance operated that in four of our 
States full suffrage has been won; and 
laws relating to women have been im- 
proved in every State. 

This spirit spread to foreign lands; 
and already several of them are ad- 
vanced far beyond our country in the 
political rights of women. Since we 
met last in convention women in Nor- 
way have won full suffrage; tax-pay- 
ing women in Iceland have been 
granted a vote and made eligible as 
municipal councillors; women in Den- 
mark have been granted municipal 
suffrage, they may now vote for all 
officers except members of Parliament; 
women in Sweden, who already had 
the municipal vote, have been made 
eligible to municipal offices; women of 
property in Russia have been given 
a proxy vote in the election of the 
Douma; and in Great Britain, where 
they have long possessed municipal 
suffrage, women have been made eligi- 
ble as mayors, county, 
town councillors. 
for Parliamentary suffrage by the 
women of Great Britain is attracting 
the attention of the world. The im- 
mense crowd recently assembled 
formed the largest 
which has ever 
cause. 

In our own country during the past 
year, 175,000 women of Michigan ap- 
pealed for suffrage to its constitutional 
convention; in Oregon, women secured 
the submission of 
amendment for suffrage to a referen- 
dum vote; and efforts for minor suf- 
frage rights were made in other 
States. Though no large victories 
were won, the advocates of equal suf- 
frage have never felt more hopeful. 
Our watchers know that public senti- 
ment is in closer sympathy than ever 
before. Five hundred associations of 
men, organized for other purposes, 
and numbering millions of voters, 
have officially declared for woman suf- 
frage; only one, the organized liquor 
traffic, has made a record of unremit- 
ting hostility to it. The domination 


of the saloon in politics has wrested | 


many victories from our grasp. Nev- 
ertheless, men who believe with us 
have won our cause for us in four 
States, and have given large favorable 
minorities wherever our question has 
been submitted to the electors; all in- 
dicating that our allies, men who pos- 
sess votes, hold the balance of power 
in every State. We look forward confi- 
dently to the day when their power 
will be exercised to give the right of 
the pallot to women on equal terms 
with themselves, 

We cordially invite all men and 
women who have faith in the princi- 
ples of the American Government and 
who love liberty and justice to meet 
with us in convention in Buffalo Oct. 
15 to 21, 1908. 

Anna H. Shaw, President, 
Rachel Foster Avery, 

First Vice-President, 
Florence Kelley, 

Second Vice-President. 

Kate M. Gordon, 
Corresponding Secretary, 
Alice Stone Blackwell, 

Recording Secretary, 
Harriet Taylor Upton, 


Treasurer, 
Laura Clay, 
Mary Simpson Sperry, 
Auditors. 


The ladies talked with a great | 
number of the visitors to the Fair, and | 


borough and | 
The heroic struggle 


public meeting | 
been held for anv) 


a constitutional | 


IN MEMORIAM. 
Philena C. Lynch. 


In loving memory of our devoted 
|member, Philena C. Lynch, who re- 
; cently passed to the higher life, the 
| Oxford (Pa.) Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion gives her name to the Journal as 
one who never faltered in allegiance 
;}to the cause it represents. Never 
without sufficient cause absent from 
| the meetings of the small band who 
uphold the standard here, she has 
gone from us, with the dignity and 
| peace of four score years clothing her 
as a garment, to answer the call upon 
the other side. A 


| 





| 

| 

| NOTES AND NEWS. 
| a 


Are you going to Buffalo? 
| sou will miss a treat. 

We learn with sincere regret of the 
loss sustained by Prof. Wm. H. Car- 
ruth, of the Kansas State University, 
in the death of his wife. 

Dr. Martha Hughes Cannon, for- 
|merly a State senator of Utah, has 
| gone to live in California, and will 
| help the California women all she can 

in their suffrage work. 

A College Women’s Evening will be 
| one of the features of the Buffalo con- 
vention. It will be arranged by Presi- 
dent Thomas ef Bryn Mawr. There 
will also be a Pioneers’ Evening, and 
many other attractions. 
| Mrs. Emily P. Collins, who has just 
| passed her 94th birthday, sent a letter 
| to the Hartford (Conn.) Suffrage Club, 
| of which she was so long a member. 
The letter is as bright as if written by 
a girl of 18, and the Hartford Times 
prints a column of it. 

In the death of Prof. Frank Parsons, 
is lost to many 


If not, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





an admirable friend 


|good causes, including woman _ suf- 
frage: and the ‘“Breadwinners’ Col- 
lege’ loses its main stay. But his 


written words will still carry on his 
good work, and to hundreds his mem- 
ory will be an inspiration. 

Fifteen Cleveland women are to 
have entire charge of an estate valued 
at more than $2,000,000, left by the 
late Benjamin Rose of that city. Mr. 
Rose directs in his will that the fund 
be used for aged people, men of 65 or 
more, and women of 60. They are to 
| be provided for in their homes, or 
homes are to be provided for them if 
necessary. Needy crippled children 
are also to be helped. Their wants 
are to be supplied, and every effort is 
to be made to cure them. 

Marsh’s Magazine for October will 
contain the address on woman suf- 
frage given by Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman before the Boston E. S. A. for 
Good Government. It was taken 
down stenographically, was revised 
by the author, and appears now in 
print for the first time. This new and 
| widely circulated magazine is giving 
generous space to woman suffrage. It 
has arranged for a series of articles on 
the subject by Mrs. Ethel Snowden, J. 
Keir Hardie, Prof. Emily Greene 
Balch of Wellesley College, and other 
{| prominent advocates of equal rights. 
The October issue contains portraits 
|of many prominent suffragists, living 
and dead. Marsh’s Magazine is pub- 
lished at the Vermont Building, 10 
Thatcher street, Boston; price 50 cents 
a year. 





HUMOROUS. 





is the masculine 
“Dutch- 


| Teacher: “What 
| for duchess?” Small Boy: 
man.” 





“What position does the alderman of 
your ward take in regard to Sunday 
| saloons?’ “Usually at the side en- 
| trance.”—Chicago Tribune. 





An old librarian, unable to find his 
umbrella one evening when it was 
time to close, returned, and looked 
anxiously for it in the card catalogue, 
| under the letter U. 


“Young man, can you 
| afford to marry?’ Prospective Son- 
in-law: “Certainly. I have a friend 
| who has just been ordained as a min- 
| ister, and he is willing to perform the 
ceremony free, just for practice.’’—Chi- 
cago News. 


GLOUCESTER AND CAPE ANN 


Round trip  T5e. Central 


| Her Father: 





North Wharf, Foot State st. Ble 
— vated stairs. Week days, 18 
} A. M., 2 P. M; leave Glouces- 
Shore tc: 2 i5 P.M.’ Sundays leave 
Boston 10.15 A. M.; leave 
Route Gloucester 3.15 P. M. Music. 





E. 8. MERCHANT, Mgr. 
B. & G. 8. 8. Co. 


| THE MISSES ALLEN 

SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone 131-1 Newton West. 











Miss M. 


Is a most attractive place 


F.. Fisk 


THE RED GLOVE SHOP 
322 BOYLSTON STREET 
Opposite Arlington St. 


for Ladies’ Waists, Gloves, 


Neckwear, Veils and Belts. 





terruptions, and the crowds that gath- 
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